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their wardrobes now came new and richer materials, including velvet
and satin. Linen was also becoming an increasingly important item
of wear among the nobility. In the wardrobe accounts of Edward IV
(1461-1483) we find reference to the washing of sheets, shirts, stomachers
and kerchiefs. Men often were entrusted with the laundering, but
when a woman was engaged for the work it would appear that she
was employed also to make the articles.
MODERN   STYLES   STARTED   IN   TUDOR   DAYS
There is little similarity between present-day dress and that of the
i6th century, yet the styles of today had their origin in those of the
Tudor period. Both men and women of that time decided to emerge
from the antiquity of loose, flowing garments, and enter a new world
of fashion that decreed style of costume which, although not following
rigidly the natural lines of the body, at least showed some pretence
to marking the outline of the figure.
This change was not foreshadowed during the early years of the
century, when the costume of both men and women displayed little
alteration in style from that of the second half of the previous century.
True, the long hanging sleeves were seldom seen, but the gowns of
the women were still short-waisted, and the necks retained their square
cut. The artificial shape of the bodice had not yet been introduced,
but the train had definitely departed, except for its use on state occasions,
and the gown was somewhat shorter. Stomachers remained in vogue.
Masculine attire still consisted of the doublet and cloak, the appear-
ance being enhanced by a lace-trimmed shirt of fine lawn, embellished
with coloured silk embroidery and dainty ruffles in which gold thread
was neatly interwoven. These shirts were usually a most expensive
item; one of the choicest quality incurred the wearer in an outlay of
something like ^10. Caps, attractively adorned with large plumes,
were placed jauntily on the head, and Milanese bonnets of satin and
velvet, set with jewels, were also worn. A sword generally completed
the outfit.
REVOLUTION IN DRESS
DURING the reign of Queen Elizabeth (1588-1603) there occurred what
can only be described as a complete revolution in dress. The loose,
flowing folds of the women's gowns, exposing something of the contour
of the figure, were relegated to fashion's scrap-heap, and in their place
reigned a style that first necessitated the placing of the figure in a
frame of whalebone so that the costume it supported stood out erect
and stiff,
This was the age of the farthingale, or verdingale. This amazing
fashioa was first adopted in France about 1530, and was introduced
into England from Spain about 1550, though it did not find general
favour until Elizabeth became queen.